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Dr Walter J. Damrosch Receives Diploma of Honorary Degree from 
President Frank P. Graves 


Seventieth Convocation Interests Large Audiences 


\ new peak in interest and in attendance 
made the seventieth Convocation of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York a fitting 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the first legislative enactment recognizing 
teacher education as a state function. The 
Convocation was held on October 18th and 19th 
in Chancellors Hall of the State Education 
Building in Albany. Notable addresses on the 
theme of “The Epic of Teacher Education” 
were heard by large audiences, 


In opening the Convocation on the evening 
of October 18th, Chancellor James Byrne paid 
tribute to the teachers of the State who during 
the depression, with their salaries reduced both 
by law and by their own voluntary acts, not 
only have done their scholastic work faithfully 
and cheerfully but with the utmost good will 
and intelligence have given their time and 
money to feed and clothe the childrer 
“Thanks to the good will and generosity of 
the teachers,” he said, “and of the people and 
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of the Legislature and the Governor of the 
State, the mighty structure of the educational 
system of the State remains unshaken.” The 
invocation was pronounced by Dr George B. 
Cutten, president of Colgate University. Dr 
Harry W. Rockwell, president of the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo, then gave the pro- 
logue, “From Time Immemorial.” Addresses 
were given by Dr Walter A. Jessup, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, and Dr Walter J. Damrosch. These 
addresses were followed by the conferring of 
the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters upon Doctor Damrosch. 

The prologue by President Rockwell traced 
the development of teacher training. “The 
impressive changes of the present century,” he 
concluded, “prove that patterns of organiza- 
tion, curriculums, methods, our own participa- 
tion, are temporal but the high purposes in- 
herent in the great social service we seek to 
render as teachers and the imperative necessity 
for their continuance in public education as the 
bulwark of a democracy are ideal.” 

Speaking on the subject “ Teacher Education 
—A State Function,” Doctor Jessup pointed 
out that there has been little agreement regard- 
ing the essential factors included in the 
certification of teachers. He insisted that the 
teacher should first of all be an educated per- 
son skilled in the arts of the schoolroom and 
that competence in the classroom should be the 
standard rather than the number of semester 
hours of professional training. Doctor Jessup 
suggested that experimental studies of different 
systems of professional preparation be made to 
seek to determine the best type of training. 

Expressing his belief that the teacher is the 
most important single factor in the educational 
program, Governor Lehman declared that the 
State must maintain high standards in the 
preparation of teachers and that it should 
endeavor to improve the facilities of its present 
institutions. He pointed out that the per 
student cost in the state teacher-training insti- 
tutions is low and that the money appropriated 
for the support of teacher education is meager 
as compared with that expended for the main- 
tenance and operation of the State’s great sys- 
tem of public education. “It is reasonable to 
assume,” he said, “that a State which spends 
more than one-third of a billion dollars a year 


for the support of its public schools can not 
afford to be niggardly in the support of its in- 
stitutions which prepare the teachers for its 
elementary schools.” 

Doctor Damrosch briefly traced the develop- 
ment of music under the auspices of the Church 
and of wealthy patrons and pointed out that 
only recently has music become democratized. 
This has come about, he explained, through the 
development of the radio. 

Following the first session a reception was 
held in the rotunda of the State Education 
Building with music by the Fredonia State 
Normal School Symphony Orchestra. 

The session on the morning of Friday, 
October 19th, was opened by Regent William 
Leland Thompson. Commissioner of Education 
Frank Pierrepont Graves introduced: the new 
presidents of colleges and principals of normal 
schools in the State. The addresses at this 
session were given by Dr Payson Smith, Com- 
missioner of Education of the State of Massa- 
chusetts; Dr Henry W. Holmes, dean of the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Dr William C. Bagley, professor 
of education of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

“The Men of Destiny” was the subject of 
the address by Commissioner Smith. The men 
of destiny in education were those, he said, 
who, in the 1830's, had keen insight into the 
needs of the people and the capacity to produce 
practical programs that would appeal to their 
sense and judgment. These men— Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, DeWitt Clinton and 
others —led the renaissance in education, of 
which the establishment of the principle of 
teacher training was the most important phase. 
“When the improvement of-teaching stops,” he 
said, “progress in education ends. It is our 
task to carry forward a work not yet com- 
pleted.” 

Speaking on the subject “The Age of 
Experimentation,” Dean Holmes explained the 
need for philosophic discussion in scientific 
experiments bearing on the state program for 
the education of teachers. He mentioned three 
major issues with respect to the education of 
teachers that ought to be solved. The first 
of these is the amount of general education 
that a teacher should have. He expressed his 
firm belief that there should not be any teacher 
in any grade who has not achieved a broad, 
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sound, thorough, general education and that 
technical pedagogical training should not begin 
until that goal has been reached. The second 
issue that he raised was: Is any skill in meth- 
ods possible or desirable out of connection with 
knowledge of the subject in which it is to be 
taught? He answered this in the negative. 
The third problem, he said, concerns the place 
of a broad outlook on education in the purely 
professional part of a teacher’s education. As 
essential as technical studies, he said, are 
studies of a historical, comparative and philo- 
sophical character so that teachers will know 
the relation that education bears to the life and 
destiny of a nation and of mankind in general. 

Professor Bagley discussed the topic “ Edu- 
cation Outruns Training” and declared that 
until recently the preparation of teachers has 
apparently not been taken very seriously by 
the general public since inadequacies of pro- 
visions for the education of teachers persisted 
well into the present century. During the past 
decade, he said, the profession of teaching has 
become stabilized and the road is now clear 
for advances that will make the education of 
teachers far more thoroughly consistent with 
the significance of the teachers’ work than it 
has ever been before. 

The third session was opened by Regent 
Grant C. Madill. Two entertaining and in- 


structive addresses were given by Dr Lorado 
Taft, sculptor and lecturer on art at the 
University of Chicago, and by Barrett H. 
Clark, theater historian. Dr Charles W. Hunt, 
principal of the Oneonta State Normal School, 
gave the epilogue, “ The Century Ahead.” 

Explaining that art represents man’s highest 
emotions and gives a sequence of life, Doctor 
Taft urged that opportunities be extended to 
make the arts the common property of all. 

Mr Clark dated the beginning of the adult 
American drama from 1920, when a group of 
young men began interpreting and making use 
of the life and spirit about us. He urged that 
more attention be given to the development of 
the nonprofessional theater so that it will 
become local and genuine, existing in and for 
itself and interesting all classes of people. 

Doctor Hunt declared that normal schools 
and teachers colleges come from an aspiration 
for a better life for the common man, from a 
belief that human nature can and must be 
improved and that the worthy goal is the 
development of each to his own best self. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Very 
Reverend Joseph M. Noonan, president of 
Niagara University, and the Convocation was 
closed by Regent Madill. 





Abstracts of Convocation Addresses 


OPENING OF THE CONVOCATION 
CHANCELLOR JAMES BYRNE 


If you look at the program you will see that 
this Convocation is a celebration and that it 
has a theme. Convocations always have themes, 
but are not always celebrations. Of late we 
have been going in for celebrations. Two years 
ago we celebrated the anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday; last year we celebrated the 
150th anniversary of the establishment of the 
University ; today we are celebrating the anni- 
versary of the first legislative enactment in 
America recognizing teacher education as a 
state function; and a year from now I trust 
we shall be celebrating the end of the 
depression. 

But whenever that celebration comes those 
who will then speak to you from this platform 
will be able, I feel sure, to say to you what 


I could say to you now if the celebration were 
tonight, that a period of widespread distress 
was endured to the end by the people of the 
whole country with fortitude and patience and 
with a constantly growing sense of their obli- 
gations as individuals and as a nation to their 
fellow men; that the teachers, of whom those 
gathered in Convocation are the representatives, 
the teachers of the State of New York, their 
salaries reduced both by law and by their own 
voluntary acts, not only did their scholastic 
work faithfully and cheerfully, but with the 
utmost good will and intelligence, gave their 
time and money—millions and millions of 
dollars —to feed and clothe the children of the 
schools and to help them in their homes; that 
the people of this State, the great majority of 
them having each his own worries and troubles, 
increased enormously by the difficulties of the 
times, and the men they chose to govern them, 
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were to the end loyal to the schools; and that, 
thanks to the good will and generosity of the 
teachers, and of the people, and of the Legis- 
lature, and the State, the 
mighty structure of the educational system of 


Governors of the 


the State remains unshaken. 


——9-—_—— 


FROM IMMEMO- 


RIAL 


PROLOGUE TIME 


HARRY W.ROCKWELL, PRESIDENT, STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, BUFFALO 


From time immemorial that spark of the 


divine in man has flamed up into noble aspira- 
tion and found its expression in new achieve- 
achievement has insured the 


ment. Recorded 


perpetuation and growth of knowledge and 
experience and with each successive step in the 
upward progress of civilization, the educational 
ideal advances somewhat ahead into new unex- 
The evolution of the race runs 


development of 


plored areas. 
parallel to the 
education. 

The most positive influence in the early pro- 
motion of the normal school idea in our country 


progressive 


is to be found in the dynamic personality of 
Horace Mann. His painstaking investigations 
in Europe, his voluminous writings, his con- 
tagious enthusiasm which could not be resisted, 
his unerring prophetic vision and educational 
statesmanship, made him, we believe, the out- 
standing leader of all time in the significant 
movement which we honor. 
The having 
first public normal school in America belongs 
To the great Empire State 
having passed the 


distinction of established the 
to Massachusetts. 
belongs the distinction of 
first law in 1834 on the subject and having 
made the first appropriation for teacher train- 
Eight academies were to 
receive a grant of $400 each for a 
instructor, and $500 each for apparatus, a grant 


ing in America. 


suitable 


now grown to two million dollars a year, which 
provides 450 faculty members in 11 institutions 
7000 students. In 1844 the 
first normal school, now the New York State 
Teachers, established in 
\lbany, to be followed by Oswego in 1866 
under the distinguished leadership of Doctor 
Sheldon, and by Cortland, Brockport, Potsdam 
and 1870. Geneseo and Buf- 
falo 1871 recently 
Oneonta, New Paltz and Plattsburg. 


registering over 


College for was 


Fredonia before 


followed in and more 
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Rockwell 


Dr Harry W. 


chronicle briefly the 


We 


evolution of interest in teacher training leading 


have sought to 
to the establishment of schools during the past 
century which should define, develop and lend 
teaching. The im- 


pressive changes of the past century prove that 


inspiration to the art of 


patterns of organization, curriculums, methods, 


our own participation are temporal, but the 
high purposes inherent in the great social sery 
ice we seek to render as teachers and the 


continuance im 


public education as the bulwark of a democracy 


imperative necessity for their 


are eternal. 


- oO 


TEACHER EDUCATON A STATE 
FUNCTION 

WALTER A, JESSUP, PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE FOUN 

DATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


that we are cele 


Notwithstanding the fact 
brating the 100th aniversary of teacher training 
as a still 


account the fact that state normal 


state function, we must take into 
schools and 
have by no 


Almost 


supported 


state-supported teachers colleges 


means a monopoly in the function. 
half of 
colleges and 
furnish a little less than half of the supply of 
teachers who have some preparation beyond the 


the graduates of privately 


universities enter teaching, and 


high school. 
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The Federal Government is soon to publish 
a report of an exhaustive study of the whole 
field of the education of teachers. One of the 
striking facts revealed in this study is the 
growth in similarity between the so-called lib- 
eral arts colleges and the normal schools and 
teachers colleges. Relatively, the teachers col- 
leges have decreased the emphasis upon 
pedagogy or professional work, until in some 
sections of the country it can be said that they 
are furnishing a college course not strikingly 
different from that of the liberal arts colleges 
in the same territory. 

The liberal arts colleges, on the other hand, 
have met the demands of the state certificating 
authorities and other standardizing agencies by 
offering courses in education of a more or less 
technical character. While the courses are 
offered as required for certification and for 
graduation, they are not infrequently presented 
in an atmosphere which is unsympathetic and, 
indeed, in some instances actually hostile. 


Public opinion and the requirements of the 
elementary and secondary schools themselves 
have forced this grudging concession on the 
part of the colleges. While this is less true 
in New York than in many other parts of the 
country, these forces combine to make the 
teachers colleges and the liberal arts colleges 
increasingly alike, all marching forward to a 
single pattern. 

Thus it is seen that after 100 years of state 
recognition of teacher training, we have about 
200 training institutions enjoying tax support 
and state control, but we have some 800 other 
institutions that definitely meet the local and 
regional requirements for teacher training. 

From this rough statement of the situation, 
a casual student might draw the conclusion 
that we Americans have a high opinion of 
teacher training, but such a conclusion is hardly 
borne out by the facts. 

It is more nearly true to say that the State 
through its legislative acts and certification re- 
quirements has never taken teacher training 
very seriously. Doctor Bachman found little 
agreement from state to state as to the essen- 
tial factors included in the protection of the 
public through the licensing provision. Contrast 
the state attitude toward licensing the teacher 
and licensing the pharmacist or the dentist or 
the physician. Apparently we have not been 
able to dramatize the danger of the incompetent 


teacher as we have dramatized the incompetent 
pharmacist, dentist, doctor or nurse. 

There is much evidence that teacher certifica 
tion and placement lack emphasis on specific 
preparation on the academic side, and the num- 
ber of teachers teaching high school subjects 
for which they have had little or no college 
preparation is such as to suggest that in the 
minds of those responsible for such assignment 
this preparation has little importance. Conse- 
quently we should see that the teacher is, first 
of all, an educated person, skilled in the arts 
of the schoolroom. Competence in the class 
room should be the standard rather than se- 
mester hours of professional training. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that the mere num 
ber of semester hours of academic or pro- 
fessional credit is not a guarantee of equipment 
in point of knowledge, and the same thing 
seems likely to be true in respect to skill. 

In this connection it is not surprising that 
a number of the heads of graduate departments 
of education recommended to the survey com 
mittee that colleges reduce the so-called specific 
education courses from the present 15 to 18 
semester hours to 9 to 12 semester hours. 

Why not sound out the possibility of an ex 
perimental study under the leadership of our 
best experimentalists? In view of the amount 
of time now spent and the amount of money 
now involved, and the importance of the ques- 
tion, states would be justified in entering upon 
an experimental program in this field. Why 
not definitely differentiate the programs in two 
or more of the present teacher-training institu 
tions within a single state. Let one system 
be tried out in one school and a_ wholly 
different program be carried out in the other. 
This experiment should be followed by careful 
and scientific study of teacher success under 
different systems of professional preparation. 
After such a period it might be possible to 
demonstrate unequivocally some of the claims 
that are now made but not substantiated. 


— Se 
THE ABILITY OF THE STATE TO 
SUPPORT TEACHER EDUCATION 
GOVERNOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
It is fitting that we this year celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the first legislative enact 
ment in America recognizing the State's 
obligation to support a program of teacher 
training. I am one of those who believe in the 
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old adage “ As is a teacher, so is the school.” 
New buildings, modern equipment and materials 
of instruction are vital factors in the State’s 
program of education, but in my judgment the 
most important single factor in the educational 
program is the teacher. No state can afford 
to invest annually a third of a billion dollars 
in its public schools without being vitally con- 
cerned about the kind of preparation and the 
type of person admitted to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

This year also happens to be the 90th anni- 
versary of the founding of the first normal 
school in this great State. The original sum 
appropriated by the Legislature for the estab- 
lishment of the state normal school at Albany 
was $9000. The financial history of the State 
shows that $10,000 annually was appropriated 
thereafter for a period of five years. Thus 
began a policy which resulted in the present 
program of state support for normal schools 
and teachers colleges. Today this State enjoys 
the services of nine state normal schools and 
two state teachers colleges. At the present 
time the State is appropriating approximately 
two million dollars annually for their support. 

Since the public elementary and secondary 
schools are maintained and controlled by the 
State, it is reasonable to expect that the State 
should control the preparation and certification 


of the teachers in these schools. New York 
State has recognized this obligation for 100 


years. The State has given these institutions 
a settled place in its permanent policy, and 
henceforth the only question should be: How 
can these state schools and colleges be improved 
and extended in order to bring to the children 
State teachers who have been well 
and well for this important 


of this 
trained selected 
public service? 

We are all aware of the fact that state and 
local expenditures for public education have 
increased greatly in recent years. You know 
the difficulty with which the state and local 
governments are balancing their budgets. 

In order to maintain high standards in the 
preparation of teachers for service in our public 
schools, it is highly necessary that a careful 
program of planning be continued in order that 
the preparation of teachers may in no way be 
handicapped. 

Because of its wealth the State may reason- 
ably be expected to maintain its support for 
In my judg- 


its program of teacher education. 
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Governor Herbert H. Lehman 


ment, however, this State should not increase 
normal 
It should endeavor to 


the number of its schools or of its 
state teachers colleges. 
improve the facilities of its present institutions 
so that students selected from our high school 
graduating classes who are to prepare for this 
important public service will receive a profes 
sional education comparable in scope and in 
quality to that offered by our best institutions 
of higher education. 

The figures which have been compiled for 
me by the Education Department indicate that 
last year there were approximately 7500 
students enrolled in the 11 
During this same year 


state schools and 
colleges for teachers. 
the State appropriated for current expenditures 
approximately $2,000,000. The per student cost, 
therefore, in these institutions 
mately $275. This per student cost is less than 
that maintained by the better institutions of 
higher and professional education in this State 
and in the Nation. 

During the past ten-year period enrolments 
in these institutions have nearly doubled, while 
state appropriations for their support have in- 
cent. Per student 


was approx!- 


creased only about 40 per 
cost, therefore, has been reduced from $381 to 
approximately $275. During this same period 
appropriations for the support of public schools 
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have tripled. These figures show that the 
amount of money which has been appropriated 
for the support of teacher education is meager 
as compared with that expended for the main- 
tenance and operation of our great system of 
public education. It is reasonable to assume 
that a State which spends more than a third 
of a billion dollars a year for the support of 
its public schools can not afford to be niggardly 
in the support of its institutions which prepare 
the teachers for its elementary schools. 

The State must depend primarily upon the 
elementary school to inculcate in each new gen- 
eration those customs and traditions, those 
habits of thinking and of work essential to the 
maintenance and improvement of the demo- 
cratic social order. In addition the elementary 
school provides the foundation for all higher 
education. It would be natural to suppose that 
by reason of these two major functions the 
elementary school would be the first object of 
public solicitation and the institutions which 
prepare the teachers for these schools should 
be of primary concern in providing public sup- 
port for higher education. 


—o-——_- 


DEMOCRACY TURNS TO MUSIC 
WALTER J. DAMROSCH, MUSICAL COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 

Music as an art developed in the 15th and 
16th centuries under the protection and guiding 
influence of the Church. But at the time of 
Queen Elizabeth in the 17th century, the art 
which these composers had acquired began to 
be turned to secular themes as well. It is need- 
less to point out that during that period the 
folk song and simple tunes of the countryside 
were carried on, kept alive and enriched by 
generations and generations of peasants who 
never received any musical education except 
what their mothers taught them in their cradles, 
and who sang from sheer joy of singing. In 
that sense music has always been the joy of 
a democracy. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries instru- 
mental music especially took a long step for- 
ward, and this development may be ascribed 
to the interest and protection which the artisto- 
crats, the reigning princes and noblemen gen- 
erally took in this art. 

But all this was not done for the great 
masses of the people, and it was in a slightly 
later period that the reigning princes began to 
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realize the duty they owed to their subjects 
by subsidizing orchestras and opera companies 
very generously in order that the people might 
hear the great master works of the composers 
of that period. This sympathetic generosity 
toward art was kept up by these princes until 
the revolutions after the Great War turned 
them out and ended their privileges as well as 
their duties. Since then, owing to the generally 
distraught condition, economical as well as 
political, subsidies for musical institutions in 
Europe have either stopped altogether or have 
been woefully diminished by the present gov- 
ernments, and as a result music has not flour 
ished under a benign reign of democracy. 

In our country the development of music is 
comparatively recent. Sixty years ago there 
were only two orchestras in America. It was 
in Boston 50 years ago that the first permanent 
orchestra was created and solely through the 
generosity of one man— Major Higginson. 
He gave this splendid orchestra freely to the 
people of Boston, and they were enabled to 
attend its weekly concerts for a low price of 
admission—the first important step toward 
democracy in music. This example was gradu 
ally followed by other cities. Through gen 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Regents Honor 
Walter J. Damrosch 


The honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters Walter J. 
Damrosch, beloved leader of American music, 
at the seventicth Convocation of The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York on October 18th, 
The conferred on behalf of the 
Regents by Commissioner of Education Frank 
Doctoi 
upon the 


was conferred upon Dr 


degree was 


P. Graves upon Damrosch in recogni- 


tion of his influence cultivation of 
music and humanities in education. 

Damrosch was presented for the 
Dr Grant C. Madill, Regent of the 
University, who said: 

Mr Presipent: I take great pleasure and 
satisfaction in presenting as a recipient of 
academic honors, the distinguished musician, 
Dr Walter J. Damrosch. His musical educa- 
tion was obtained in his native land of Germany 
under his father, Dr Leopold Damrosch, and 
under Rischbieter, Urspruch and von Bulow, 
and until his family came to America, this 
training was further enriched by the frequent 
visits of Wagner and Rubinstein to the paternal 
home. In the course of his career, he became 
known for his compositions, Manila Te Deum, 
an opera entitled Cyrano, and incidental music 
for the Medea, Iphigenia, Electra and many 
other Greek plays. He likewise served with 
distinction as conductor and director of the 
German Opera Company, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra and numerous other musical 
organizations. He founded the Damrosch 
Opera Company for the production of Wag- 
nerian and other grand operas. During the 
World request of General 


Doctor 


degree by 


War he was, by 


Pershing, made director of the training of all 
our military bands on the Western Front. His 
latest and greatest achievement has come 
through conducting an orchestra whose rendi- 
tions have been broadcast for the benefit of 
college students and public school pupils. I 
have the honor to present Walter Damrosch 
for the degree of doctor of humane letters. 

The 
conferring the degree follow: 

WaLter JOHANNES Damroscu: A native of 
Germany and reared in the musical atmosphere 
of those great geniuses who frequented your 
father’s home, America now hails you, after 
half a century of service to her citizenry and 
youth, as a patriotic adopted son and _ the 
bel ‘ved dean of her masters of music. Com 
poser, interpreter, conductor and director of 
operas, oratorios and symphonies, you have in 
times both of peace and war given unsparingly 
of your art to our people. Rooted in the rich 
traditions of the Old World, you have endowed 
the New with a goodly heritage of culture, 
and crowning your life of inspiring artistry, 
you are now, through that modern wonder, the 
radio, developing a love for harmony and an 
intelligent appreciation for music, not only in 
our schools and colleges, but in unnumbered 
thousands of homes, for your teaching is 

Delivered in such apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant to your tales, 

And younger hearings are quite ravished. 


remarks of Commissioner Graves in 


Among the foremost musicians of the world, 
Columbia and Princeton universities have hon- 
ored you with the doctorate of music; and 
recognizing your influence upon the cultivation 
of music and humanities in é¢ducation, The 
University of the State of New York wishes 
to confer upon you, a teacher, the degree of 
doctor of humane letters, causa honoris. In 
witness whereof the Board of Regents has 
authorized me to hand you this diploma and 
invest you with the appropriate academic 
insignia. 


——() = 


Commissioner Introduces 
New Presidents of Colleges 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 


introduced new presidents of colleges and a 


new principal of a state normal school at the 


session on Friday morning, October 19th, of 
the seventieth Convocation. Among those 
introduced were Dr Dixon Ryan Fox, presi- 


dent of Union College and chancellor of Union 
University; Dr John Nelson Norwood, presi- 
dent of Alfred University; Dr James B. 
Welles, principal of the Geneseo State Normal 
School; Rev. James P. Sweeney, president of 
Canisius College; and Dr Doris Laura Flick, 
president of Briarcliff Junior College. 
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Potsdam State 


Normal School Symphonic 


Choir 


Normal School Pupils Present Pleasing Musical Programs 


students of 
Normal 


Musical programs presented by 
Potsdam State 


success of the 


the Fredonia and 
added greatly to the 
Convocation program. The 
session expressed their enjoyment of the instru 
addition, 


Schools 
audiences at each 


mental and vocal numbers and, in 
presiding officers and speakers voiced the appre 
ciation that all felt for the privilege of hearing 
this delightful entertainment. 
The Fredonia State Normal 
phony Orchestra, directed by Harry 
Potsdam State Normal School 
Choir, directed by Van A. Christy, and the 
male quartet and string quartet of the Potsdam 
State Normal School were the musical organ- 
izations that provided this entertainment. An 
added feature was the playing of violin solos 
by Mr King, who is associate head of the music 
State Normal 


School 
King, the 


Symphonic 


Sym- 


department of the Fredonia 
School 
The symphony orchestra played the proces- 


sional and recessional marches at the opening 


session on the evening of October 18th and later 
at the 


Regents and the 


pleasing reception 


by the 


gave a program 
Board of 
Education to the 

The orchestra also played 
19th. The 


were given 


tendered 
Commissioner of delegates 
and invited guests 
at the morning session on October 
selections by the symphonic choir 
at the opening session and at the closing session 


The both 


October 19th and the string quartet played at 


male quartet sang at sessions on 
the closing session 

All the numbers were presented in musicianly 
style. Typical of the 


Dr Walter J 


prefaced his address on music by a tribute to 


and _ finished comments 


was that of Damrosch, who 


the Potsdam choir. “Three hundred years 


ago,” he said, “ Frederick the Great summoned 


before him that great musician, Bach, in Pots- 


dam, Germany. Tonight I wish that Bach 
could have been here to listen to the lovely choir 
of the Potsdam, New York, school.” 
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erous gifts of wealthy patrons, we have today 
14 or more such orchestras in our country. 


But the real democratizing of music has 
come to us quite recently through what seems 
to me the greatest invention of modern times — 
the radio. Eleven years ago it was still a very 
faulty transmitter of musical sounds. But our 
engineers gradually improved the tonal quality 
and the exactitude with which our music was 
transmitted. 


Seven years ago I felt that the time had 
come when educational symphonic concerts such 
as I had given for the young people in New 
York for 40 years should now be transferred 
to the radio, in order to reach millions where 
formerly I had only reached thousands. Since 
then I have given educational radio concerts 
with my orchestra for the schools and colleges 
of America every Friday morning during the 
winter season, and the number of listeners has 
increased from about a million and a half the 
first year to over six million at the present 
time. 


The results have demonstrated themselves in 
many different ways. Our concerts have led 
to the formation of thousands of high school 
orchestras and bands, some of them of sur- 
prising excellence. Thousands of local teachers 
have written to me that, owing to the increased 
interest of the children, their work in teaching 
notation and singing has been made easier. It 
is interesting to note that, besides the children, 
hundreds of thousands of adults listen 
these broadcasts. We claim that these 
concerts are unique in the musical history of 


in to 
may 


the world. 


Besides these educational concerts we have 
hundreds of other programs containing music 
of the higher order, which not only give enter- 
tainment but contribute greatly toward the 
raising of the cultural standard of our people. 
There is still much to be desired and much to 


be deplored. But, as a good American, I have 


a firm belief in the power of democracy to 
work constantly for finer and better results, 
and it will always be the voice of the people 
that must govern all efforts in this direction. 


THE MEN OF DESTINY 
PAYSON SMITH, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

We here celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
the first enactment relating to the establishment 
of teacher-training opportunities. Last year 
the people of Pennsylvania held their centennial, 
celebrating the anniversary of the establishment 
of the principle of free education. Within a 
year or two, Massachusetts will take her turn 
in celebrating the centenary of the achievements 
of that great apostle of education, Horace 
Mann. These are only three of many out- 
standing developments of that remarkable 
decade of the ’30’s a hundred years ago. 

It is indeed worth while to consider how it 
happened that there came about this renaissance 
of public education in America. First of all, 
let us admit that education in our country has 
by no means been a story of uninterrupted 
progress. Up to the beginning of the last 
century there was nothing anywhere in America 
that could be correctly described as represent- 
ing at all completely the democratic ideal in 
education. For example, in 1805, the public 
schools of Massachusetts were so poor that 
citizens apparently would not send their chil- 
dren to them if they could afford to send them 
to the private schools. In states that 
were generally held among the most enlight- 
ened and the most progressive, education still 


some 


rested upon a pauper basis. 

Let your imagination fill in the details of 
this rough sketch. Let it reveal to you the 
gaunt schoolhouses that dotted the countryside. 
Let it recall the unlettered teachers, totally 
uninstructed in the art of teaching, who 
marshaled the youth in the schools of the day. 
Consider how sluggish must have been the gen- 
eral sentiment of the people with reference to 
education. 

Then, it would seem, as we view the scene 
from this distance, that almost all at once there 
swept across these states a revival of interest 
in education, almost evangelistic in its form. 
Beyond that apparent indifference of the people 
it is easy to believe that there was a vast dis- 
content with which then existed; 
that many parents and citizens must have been 


conditions 
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Dr Payson Smith 


looking for the appearance of great leaders 
who might help to make real for the children 
of the land those ideals and aspirations which 
had to so slight an extent been realized. 

From the background of those two depressing 
decades at the beginning of the last century, 
we see emerging the noble figures of men of 
whose leadership in education we 
acclaim. The list of achieved so 
much for their time and for ours is a notable 
Associated with each of them was another 


destiny 
those who 
one. 
noble company, their names sometimes known, 
sometimes unknown, men without whom our 
men of destiny might have labored in vain. 
In Massachusetts, Mann holds, as a 
man of destiny, a high place. But standing 
beside Horace Mann and supporting him were 
Carter and Pierce, ready to sacrifice both of 
fortune and of service that the reforms which 
Mann advocated might be put into effect. 
Edward Everett, the governor of the common- 
wealth, strengthened and confirmed the leader- 
ship which Horace Mann assumed. In Penn- 
sylvania it was Thaddeus Stevens who led a 
noble company against forces of reaction and 
conservatism which at times seemed overwhelm- 
ing. Against that dark background in southern 
New England and later in the country looms 
the heroic figure of Henry Barnard, who took 


Horace 


upon himself the task of bringing together a 
concerted leadership. 

Against the background in New York, the 
Empire State, are the figures of men whose 
influence was felt in a manner somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the other states. In 1826, 
came into corporate existence the Public School 
Society, an organization which was to play a 
large part both as a semipublic organization 
having definite administrative functions and as 
a group of pioneers constantly proposing, work- 
ing for and effecting important reforms in pub- 
DeWitt Clinton, Henry Rutgers, 
heroic 


lic education. 
Robert Cornell, 
figures, the men of destiny, of that remarkable 
period of educational renaissance and reform. 
As Everett of Massachusetts, so did the gover- 
nors of New York give assistance which is re- 
flected in the records. 


these are among the 


With special force on this occasion, we recall 
the contribution of the ’30’s to the development 
of a profession of teaching. In Vermont, that 
man of destiny, Reverend Samuel R. Hall, gave 
about a hundred years ago the first demonstra- 
tion of the possibility of training for teaching. 

Our program of this Convocation recalls the 
part that your State played. In Massachusetts 
nearly a century ago there gathered in a build- 
ing still standing on the green at Lexington, a 
group of young women comprising the first 
class to be organized and taught with the au 
thority of the State and at its expense in a 
school of its own for the special purpose of 
training teachers. 

It would be pleasant to record that there was 
prompt and universal acceptance of this new 
profession of teaching. Candor compels the ad- 
mission that not until our own recent day was 
the principle then tentatively adopted to become 
at all generally applied. That little flame that 
was lighted here a century ago flickered feebly 
for a decade or two; then brightened a larger 
but still now become a 


light that illumines in some measure the re- 


restricted circle; has 


motest schoolhouse of hill and plain. 

So intricately interwoven are various reforms 
that it is difficult to select any and separate it 
from the others. No one of the reforms that 
affected education a ago would have 
been possible without the others. 
not be easy to deny that the establishment of 
the principle of teacher training led all the 
others. Of all the benefits that came to educa- 
tion out of the work of the men of destiny the 


century 
But it would 
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most important is that which we are here mark- 
ing. When the improvement of teaching stops, 
progress in education ends. It is our task to 
carry forward a work not yet completed. It 
is especially that 
teacher-training institutions do not lose sight 
of the thing for which they exist. 

Teachers and normal 
America are at the very heart and center of 
our entire school system. The Men of Destiny 
lit a beacon which our humbler hands must not 


our responsibility to see 


colleges schools of 


permit to grow dim. 


0 
THE AGE OF EXPERIMENTATION 
HENRY W. HOLMES, DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 


EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Fully scientific experimentation bearing di- 
rectly on a state program for the education of 
teachers has not yet begun and it may be a 
long time before it can begin. Experimental- 


ists, however, certainly will give us, in the 
course of time, new ways and means of getting 
at our problems in this field with greater cer- 
tainty. We still may hope for scientific an- 
swers to many of the problems that confront 
us in the making of a teacher. 3ut mean- 
may usefully and fairly ask this 


What conditions must be met if such 


while we 
question : 
a hope is ever to be realized? 

The first requirement would seem to be some 
measure to rely on for determining the actual 
effectiveness of teaching; and here the trouble 
starts. The major difficulty lies in knowing 
what to measure. 

If the education of teachers can be attacked 
by science at all, we must have for a fairly 
extended period the most vigorous discussion 


concerning the issues to which science, and 


particularly experimentation, should address 
itself. I do not believe such issues have been 
as yet effectively defined. 
in general the scientific movement in education 


have, of course, already contributed a great deal 


Experimentation and 


to the education of teachers. 

Actually it does not seem to me necessary to 
wait upon philosophic discussion for an answer 
to the question, “ What is teaching for?” The 
final answer to that question may never come. 
What we do need to do is to get more exact 
definitions and better measures of as many of 
the outcomes of teaching as we can discern. 


can not compass by exact 


Even though we 
measurement all the results of teaching, if we 





Dr Henry W. Holmes 


can measure most of them and make due allow- 
ance for those that remain unmeasured, we can 
begin to be scientific about the issues involved 
in the education of teachers. 

I find three major issues with respect to the 
education of which I believe we 
ought to have the best final decision that we 
The first issue 


teachers on 


can get by any means whatever. 
can be put in the form of a question, namely, 
“ How much general education should a teacher 
have?” Committee Q of the American Asso 
ciation of University Professors has reported 
that the study of education amounts to very 
little and that in the preparation of teachers in 
liberal arts colleges not more than 12 semester 
education should be included = in 

preparing 
I believe the study of education should 


hours of 
programs teachers for secondary 
schools. 
not begin at all until a sownd general education 
has been acquired, wherever that point may be 
reached. Of course I believe most heartily in 
the study of education. 
that teachers should have as much general edu- 


I also believe, however, 


cation as the committee pleads for and probably 
more. I do not assume that a teacher in the 
primary grades will need as much scholarship 
of a specialized kind as a teacher in a secondary 
school, but I do assume that we ought not to 
have in this country any teacher in any grade 
who has not really achieved a broad, sound, 
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thorough, general education. And I would not 
begin technical pedagogical training until that 
goal has been reached. 

The second issue may be put in this form: 
“Is any skill in methods, so called, possible or 
desirable, out of connection with knowledge of 
the subject in which it is to be taught?” I 
believe not. I believe that skill in teaching, 
although it has certain general aspects, should 
with, and 
a knowledge 


be developed in close connection 
mostly after the achievement of, 
of the subject to be taught that is quite beyond 
the ordinary state of such knowledge in a large 
proportion of the teachers of this country. I 
do not believe, incidentally, in courses in “ pro- 


fessionalized subject matter.” I would have 


teachers study the subjects they are to teach 
freely, scientifically, thoroughly, and then con- 
sider, under the guidance of master teachers, 
the way in which such subjects can be most 
effectively taught and the organization of the 
material of such subjects for teaching purposes 
and as parts of a curriculum. 

The third and last major issue concerns the 
place of a broad outlook on education in the 
purely professional part of a teacher’s prepara- 
that edu- 


psychology, in the 


tion. I believe technical studies in 


cational organization and 
conduct of schools, in the values and content of 
the curriculum, and in scientific technics as 
applied to education, are essential parts of a 
teacher's training. But I believe that equally 
essential are studies of a historical, comparative 
and philosophic character. It seems to me that 
teachers ought to know what relation education 
bears to the life and destiny of a nation and of 
teachers of a 


mankind in general. If the 


country know what education implies and 
demands, will they not be able to stand firmly 
against political or economic doctrines that 
thwart the achievement of the ends the schools 
ought to seek? They ought to be so sure of 
their own minds that they can stand firmly in 
their professional associations for well-defined 
principles and without going out of their own 


what should 


sphere determine for themselves 
be taught in the schools. 
ee 
OUTRUNS TRAINING 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION 
WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
As we view the vast structure of popular 
education as it exists today in all enlightened 


nations, it is difficult to believe that universal 


education even among the most enlightened 
peoples was in all significant respects a child 
of the nineteenth century. The German people, 
crushed by the disasters of the Napoleonic wars, 
were aroused by the eloquence of Fichte to the 
fundamental significance of popular education 
to social welfare and social From 
the outset of the 
laid 


It was in part the example of the 


progress. 
educational revival, the 


emphasis was upon the education of 
teachers. 
German states that led to the development of 
the education of teachers in the 


New York's attempt to insure 


agencies for 
United States. 
well-prepared teachers by subsidizing the acad« 
mies to provide such preparation was only a 
beginning. 

In spite of the development of the normal 
teachers for the 


schools, the preparation of 


nowhere taken very 


The 
supported, their 


common schools was seri- 


ously by the people as a_ whole. pro- 
fessional schools were poorly 
standards of admission were low, the instruction 
that afforded 


scope, pedantic in treatment, and elementary in 


they was generally narrow in 


character. Notwithstanding these handicaps, 


SC he aT Is were 
Among all 


SC ho« Is this has 


however, some of the normal 

nurseries of professional idealism 
of the 
nowhere more clearly exemplified than in our 


State Normal School at 


American normal been 


own Oswego. 


The general inadequacies of provisions for 
the education of teachers persisted well into the 
present 1916, Judd and 
Parker, in a bulletin of the Federal Bureau of 
the United States paid 


preparation of 


century. As late as 
Education, stated that 
teachers 
1920, 


less attention to the 


than did any other civilized country. In 
Paul Monroe stated that if we were to put into 
effect overnight the standards for the education 
of teachers that had been enforced in Japan for 
have to close three- 


a generation, we should 


fourths of our schools. 


Quite happily the second century of the edu 


cation of teachers for American schools is 


During the 
} 


opening in a most promising way. 


teaching has 


past decade, the profession of 


become stabilized. 

It would seem not only that the time is ripe 
but also that the road is clear for advances that 
will make the education of teachers far more 
thoroughly consistent with the significance of 
the teacher’s work than it has ever been before. 
high-minded, broadly 


The possibilities in a 


educated, well-bred group of teachers for our 
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country’s schools are sufficient to stagger the 
imagination. With the extended period of 
general education which is so clearly predict- 
able, a teaching personnel each member of 
which represented high standards of culture, 
the refined manners of the well-bred, a real 
command of the mother tongue, a keen interest 
in the welfare and progress of pupils or stu- 
dents, and a keen appreciation of the teacher’s 
opportunities and responsibilities; such a group 
could work a miracle in molding the oncoming 
generations. And there are authentic records 
of teaching achievement which are convincing 
evidence that these hopes are not extravagant. 

From the meager provisions for the education 
of teachers that New York initiated a century 
ago it is a far cry to the situation that exists 
today. But it may be that a series of forward 
steps equally impressive will carry this funda- 
mental function of a democratic state to a new 
and far higher plane within an even shorter 
period of time. 


—o-——_- 


AMERICA SEEKS BEAUTY 
LORADO TAFT, LECTURER ON ART AT TEE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO 

Art represents the highest emotions of man; 
those which people have considered 
worthy of perpetuation. There is one other 
feature which makes art very precious to us 
and that is the sense of the sequence of life. 
We have lost account of the past, so meager 
is our knowledge of it; and so little for the 


ideals 


future do we care. Our history is so short 
that we have all the more need of art. 

Another great deficiency in our national life 
is the lack of the handicrafts. Our boys are 
not accustomed to doing things with their 
hands. 

What can be done for these young people? 
First, we are living in a world of beauty, and 
few of us ever see it. We are literally 
“immersed in beauty,” as Emerson says, and 
we miss the greater part of it. 

Secondly, we have an inheritance of beauty 
out of the the finest thoughts of the 
greatest minds. 

A third point is the talent which springs up 
In every com- 


past; 


so inexplicably even among us. 
munity, in every school there are a few who 
have a “ vocation.” 

Walter Damrosch should be the happiest of 
all men. 


Imagine reaching six million school 











Dr Lorado Taft 


children with such a his! What 
days of opportunity are these when the best 
music in the world is offered us as 


water. 


message as 
free as 


Can we not find some way to make the other 
arts at home with us? What are we going to 
do to make available the sister arts which are 
just as appealing and just as excellent as the 
art of 
them the 


people? 


music? How are we going to make 


common property of our young 


I have wondered whether I should tell you 


something about my “ dream museum.” I would 
make a museum with not a single original on 
view, nothing but copies! <A plaster cast can 
be made almost as beautiful as its original. 

I would have the room dark but not all the 
time. You come out into the semidarkness and 
then turn on a light near your party. As you 
advance down the aisle the lights would bring 
them out of the 
splendor. 
would arrange them in historic order. 
children would soon learn where these things 
It is through relation- 
ships that we are able to learn anything at all 


with dramatic 
If I had only two plaster casts I 


obscurity 
Our 
belong in the centuries. 

With the children we could begin in a small 


Why not have photographs cut out and 
provide little pedestals for them. 


way. 
mounted ; 
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Now pour a peck of them upon the table and 
invite the children to arrange them. At any 
rate they would soon become acquainted with 
the lovely objects represented. 


— 
NEW FRONTIERS FOR THE DRAMA 
BARRETT H. CLARK, THEATER HISTORIAN 


I date the beginning of our adult American 
drama from February 1920, when Eugene 
O’Neill’s first long play was produced. A 
dozen or 15 other young men, most of them 
younget than O'Neill, began their writing 
careers in our theaters. When I mention Sid- 
ney Howard, George Kelly, Philip Barry, Max- 
well Anderson and a few years later Paul 
Green, I will have mentioned men who, in orgi- 
nality of idea, technic, charm, power, are 
superior to any of the earlier playwrights who 
lived in this country. 

When we talk about the theater in general 
we are for the most part talking about the real 
estate plus the show business, in New York 
City. It costs between ten and 15 thousand 
dollars to produce a play. If a play does not 
catch on within a week, sometimes within 48 
hours, the entire thing must be scrapped, and 
the play is laid away. Can there not be another 
theater? A theater in which all of us can co- 
operate? I need not be accused of undue 
optimism when I say that by means of our 
schools and colleges and our community theaters 
here and there we can have private ventures 
which gradually wean our theaters away from 
the professional show racket. Every time a 
Sunday school in a small community puts on 
a Christmas play, no matter how bad it may 
be, something is being done toward decentraliz- 
ing our show business. 

The theater must become something more 
than a mere theater. It must become something 
more than a mere class subject. It must in the 
final analysis be indulged in for the fun of it. 
In other words, the theater is a part of that 
enjoyment of life without which there is no 
life. 

Some of the younger playwrights are being 
crowded out of the professional theater simply 
because it is a professional theater. The origins 
of our national theater are no longer to be 
found in the professional theater. Remember 
that the theater originally was not professional. 
The history of the theater is largely a history 


of amateurs. In thinking of your theatrical 





Barrett H. Clark 


activities, never think that training 


actors, directors or playwrights for the pro- 


you are 


fessional theater. 


The reason for my viewpoint is that for the 
first time in the history of our theater we are 
allowing to spring up a number of young men 
who are interpreting and making use of the life 
and spirit about us. There has come a definite 
expression from all parts of this country. 

We have within us the power to make con- 
temporary history. We can guide very defi- 
nitely the minds and eyes of the young people 
to look about them, directing their attention to 
subjects which can be treated in plays instead 
of producing again and again those plays which 
have been done successfully in every other com- 
munity in the country. Is it not possible, on 
occasion, to do just a tiny little bit of experi 
menting ? 
which can 


Until 


our theaters in this country become an actual 


You are a part of a movement 


ultimately come to mean something to us. 


need to the community, until the nonprofessional 
theater becomes something local and genuine 
something that exists in and for itself and not 
as a tryout for Broadway, it can not have any 
real meaning. Until you get all classes inter 
ested, it seems to me that you will have no 
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genuine theater. If our art in this country re- 
mains simply a thing for a few people, there 
is something essentially the matter with it. 

I have come to this conclusion in regard to 
the academic aspects of teaching drama in our 
that we have lost sight perhaps of 
one immensely important thing; the existence 
of drama is not, as the textbooks tell us, 
“action” and “conflict.” Those are the things 
that do not The thing that makes a 
play ultimately important is the splendor and 
Plays do not last 


sche vols : 


matter. 


colorfulness of its language. 
that are not beautifully written. 
American theater 


For the first time in 


have we begun to make place for real writers. 


our 


They have begun to use the theater. 


EPILOGUE — THE CENTURY AHEAD 


CHARLES W. HUNT, PRINCIPAL, ONEONTA STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
In this parting word let us first pay tribute 
to those who have made our past, great citizens 
We shall do 


serve our generation as genuinely as they have 


and great teachers. well if we 


done. 
What 


pose, as we look toward the future of teacher 


shall we say, what shall be our pur- 


preparation in our State? 

The normal school and the teachers college 
come from our aspiration in this State and in 
Nation for a 
our belief that all 
it must be improved, that 


this better life for the common 


man, of human nature can 
be improved, that 
the worthy goal is the development of each to 
his own best self. 

Material progress is not dead. Our store of 
knowledge is increasing; new and more power- 
ful tools will be in the hands of man. Our 
leaders in science and industry assure us that 
we have just begun to control the forces of 
tell how far this 


Is man worthy of 


nature. No man can now 
beneficent control will go. 
this mission? Human nature is a more flexible 
medium than chemical or steel. 
Human nature can be improved. The adven- 
Danger and difficulty were daily 
the pioneer stock who settled 


Their primary task was control 


ture is long. 
companions of 
this country. 
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Dr Charles W. Hunt 


Our task is the 
use of this heritage to make possible the better 


of their physical environment 


life they sought. Is our insight duller than 


theirs? Is our resolution less stern? Here is 
the call to youth for which I think they are 
looking with eager spirit. 

Those who spend their life in our schools 
must have a passion for excellence. Either we 
shall perform this task well or someone else 
for us 


will do it The formula is simple but 


how exacting! Great teachers (and enough of 


students (not too for dis 
and the 


up the significant 


them), able many 


tinctive work), materials for setting 


experience; teachers with 


unexcelled scholarship, students selected for 
ability to do the task, a physical plant which 
attracts the 


a curriculum which is liberal and professional ; 


desirable teachers and students; 
a plant and facilities which enable parents and 
students of high caliber to see the significance 
of teaching and the opportunity of an enlarged 
personal life for them in this field. Here is a 
program to keep us all at work. Our greatest 
sin would be contentment with anything less 
than our best. 


and the never-ending duty to dream and work 


Ours is the priceless privilege 
for a better commonweal. 
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